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18 UrnolsrERER would be a bankrupt even in 
thanks, could he think of going. abroad into the 
world, without making his compliments to Mr. Garrick, 
for the civilities he has ſhewn him. Whatever figure 
the poor broken politician might make before the com- 
miſſioners of bankruptcy at Gu/d-hall, you have taken 
care of his appearance before the ſelf-choſen commiſſi - 
oners of criticiſm, at the Theatre Royal, in Drury Lane. 

I am not willing to flatter myſelf that you were drawn 
forth, on this occaſion, by any extraordinary touches 
in the capital figure, or in the Accompagnements du Tas 
bleau. I rather ſuppoſe that you approved the juſtneſs 
of the deſign, than that you were an admirer of the co- 
louring. 

The deſign, Sir, was conceived and executed long 
fince, becauſe the author judged that ſomething in this 
way might have a ſeaſonable tendency to allay the in- 
temperance of too violent a political ſpirit, or at leaſt 
to laugh it into good humour: with the ſame view it 
was lately retouched, and given to Mr. Maſſap, to be 
preſented to the public at his benefit. And however 
men of a ſerious caſt may depreciate amuſements of this 
nature, I ſhall never bluſh for having dedicated a few 
hours to them, as I am of opinion that ſuch-like avo- 
cations will more profitably unbend the mind from gra- 
ver ſtudies, than the ſolitary pleaſures of the recluſe, or 
any of the more open diſſipations of life. 

I am aware that you will, very probably, recollect a 
paſſage in a celebrated writer“, which may ſeem to 
render the ſcope of this little piece ſomewhat queſtion- 
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able. Dans une nation libre,” faith he, © Je tres 
* ſouvent indiferent ques les particuliers raiſonnent bien 
% ou mal; il ſufit qu'ils raiſonnent: de Ia fort la liberte, 
« gui garantit des effets de cet m&mes ratfonnements.” 
But you know that the queſtion here, is not concerning 
the indiſputable. right of the people to canvaſs their 
national concerns; but the vicious exceſs of a propen- 
ſity to politics, when it gives a wrong bias to the 
mind, and is attended with circumſtances, which cre» 
ate the ridiculous abſurd. In this light it was conſi- 
dered by Mr. Afr, who tells us in the Tatler, + that 
he deſigned his paper © for the benefit of thoſe citizens, 
* who live more in a coffee-hovſe, than in their ſhops, 
« and whoſe thoughts are ſo taken vp with the affairs 
' © of the allies, that they forget their cuſtomers.” 
For the very fame ſpecies of people, the Upho/ſterer 
was brought on the ſtage, being perhaps as proper an 
object of ridicule, as modern ideas and manners will 
afford. | 
With regard to the execution, I ſhall not detain you 
any longer on that head, than to remark that to pre- 
ſerve the gravity, which is a ſpecific quality in Mr. A. 
difoni's fine vein of humour, has been my endeavour , 
throughout, the whole; though I am not inſenſible that 
grave humour is ſometimes dangerous on the ſtage, In 
the principal character I conſidered myſelf rather de- 
ſeribing a pa ſion than a man; and this you remember 
is mentioned by an excellent critic, f to belong to the 
province of farce. For this reaſon the UpRHOLSsTER- 
xk's ſcenes are ſtrongly tinctured with his predomin- 
ant foible; and as this foible is generally fed and in- 
' flamed by a ſwarm of political writers, I judged it coin- | 
cident with my plan, to expoſe the duplicity of their 
conduct, by introducing the character of PampuLet. 
This character I have had the pleaſure of ſeeing ſet 
off with all the exquiſite ſtrokes of fo fine a comic geni- 
us as Mr. GARKRICE's, without being indebted for ſue · 
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ceſs to the aid of perſonal ſatire, having entirely level- 
led it againft thoſe, Who are the ready mercetiaries Gf 


all parties; and with all fuch 1 have the happineſs not 
to be acquainted, 

I could here enlarge in the juſt praiſe of Mr. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Yates, and Mrs: Clive, Ce. but I have al- 
ready deviated too far from the purpoſe, 1 ſet out with; 
which was not to inſcribe a farce to you, for neither of 
us thinks ſo highly of theſe matters; nor io become 
your panegyriſt, for your extended reputation does not 
ſtand in need of it, My intention was to embrace a 
public opportunity of ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Prin 


Your mofl obedient, 


Very bunble fervnt, 
25 W 66. | 
Tie AUT HOR,. 


Lincalu's Inn, l 
2th April, 1758. «5.4 
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PROLOGUE. 


Spoken by Mr. Moss or. 


EN firſt, in falling Greece's evil hour, 

Ambition aim'd at univerſal pow'r ; 

When the fierce man of Macedon began 

Of a new monarchy to form the plan; 

Each Greek (as fam'd Demoſthenes relates) 
Politically mad ou d rave of ſtates ! 

And help'd to form, where'er the mob could meet, 

An Areopagus in ev'ry ſtreet, 

What news, what news, was their eternal cry ? 5 


＋ Philip ſick ! *—then foar'd their ſpirits bigh,— 
Philip is well / defection in each eye. 
Athenian coblers join'd in deep debate, 

While gold in ſecret undermin'd the ſtate; 

Till wiſdom's bird the vultar's prey was made: 
Aud the ſword gleam'd in Academus' /hade. 


Neu modern Philips threaten this our land, 
What ſay Britannia's ſons *——along the ſtrand 
What news ye cry? with the fame paſſion fmit ; 
And there at leaſt you rival Attic wit. 

A parliament of porters here ſhall muſe 

On ſtate affairs ——** ſwalPwing a taylor*s neus, 
For ways and means 10 /tarv'd projector ſleeps ; 
And ev ry shop ſome mig ht ateſinan keeps ; 

He Britain's foes, like Bobaditucan kill ; 

Supply th ExcurtqQuER, and negled his till. 

In ev'ry ale-houſe legiſlators meet ; 

And patriots ſettle kingdms in the fleet. 


To thew this phrenzy in its genuine light, 
A modern neuſinonger appears to night ; * 


® Vide the firſt Philippic. 


PROLOGUE, 


Trick'd out from Addiſon's accomplish'd page, 
Behold! th Upholſterer aſcends the ſtage. 


No miniſter ſuch trials &er hath ſtood; 
He turns a BANKRUPT for the public good! 
Undone himſelf, yet full of England's glory! 
A politician! neither whig nor tor 
Nor can ye high or low the Quixote call; | 
« He's knight o' th hire, and repreſents ye all.” 


At for the bard, t you he yields his plan: 
For well he knows, you're candid where ye can, 
One only praiſe he claims, ——no party-ſtroke 
Here turns a public character ts joke, 

His Panacza is for all degrees, 

For all have more or leſs of this diſeaſe. 
Whatever his ſucceſs, of this he's ſure, 
There's merit even to attempt the cure. 


— 


DRAMATISs PERSONA. 


ME N. 
Quidnunc, the Upholſterer, Mr. Tates. 
Pamphlet, Mr. Garrick. 

: Razor, a barber,” Mr. Wodward, 

4 Feeble, | | Mr. Blakes. 
Bellmour, Mr. Uſher. 
Rovewell, Mr. Palmer. 
Codicil, a lawyer, Mr. Ta/well, 

Briſk, Mr. Vernon. 

. Watchman, Mr, Clough. 
WOMEN, \ 

Harriet, Mrs, Yates, 

Termagant, Mrs. Clive, 10 

Maid to F eeble. Mrs. Simpſon, 


* For the ſake of Brevity, Codicil's ſcene is omitted in the res 
preſentation, as ore likewiſe a few paſſages in the ſecond att, ha 
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What NEWS? 


1 
SCENE, Bz11aovs's lodging: 
Enter Be.Lmovs, beating Bxisx. 


Batsx. 

R. Hellmour, —let me die, Sir, —as I hope to be 

ſav'd, Sir. 

Bell. Sirrah |! Rogue! Villain I'll teach you, I will, 

you raſcal, to ſpeak irreverently of her I love. 
- Briſk, às I am a ſinner, Sir, I only meant 

Bell. Only meant! Lou cou'd not mean it, jacka - 

napes,.—you bad no meaning, booby. 


Briſk, Why, no, Sir, —that's the very _ Sir—T 


had no meaning. 


Bell. Then Sirrah, III make you know your * 


ſor the future. 
Briſt. Ves, Sir, — to be ſure, Sir, and yet upon my 

word if you would be but a little cool, Sir, you'd find L 

am not much to blame, —Beſides maſter, you can't cons 

ceive the good it would do your health, if you will but 

keep your temper a little. 

Bell. Mighty well Sir, give your advice. 

B 
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Briſt. Why really now this ſame love hath metamor- 
phoſed us both very ſtrangely, maſter, —for to be free; 
here have we been at this work theſe ſix weeks, —ſtark- 
ſtaring mad in love with a couple of baggages not worth 
a groat, —and yet heaven help us ! they have as much 
pride as comes to the ſhare of a lady of quality before 
[ſhe has been caught in the fact with a handſome young 
fellow,—or indeed after ſhe has been caught for that 
matter, 

Bell. You won't have done raſcal — —. | 

Briſt. In ſhort, my young miſtreſs and her maid have 
as much pride and poverty as—as—no matter what, 
they have the devil and all, —when at the ſame time e- 
very body knows the old broken Upholſterer Miſs Har- 
riet's father, might give us all he has in the world, and 
not eat the worſe pudding on a Sunday for it. 

Bell, Impious, execrable atheiſt! What, detract from 
heaven II reform your notions, I will, you ſaucy 

[beats him, 

Briſk. Nays but my dear Sir !—a little patience, — 

not ſo hard. 


Enter — 

Rove. Bellmur your ſervant, —what at loggerheads 
with my old friend Briſt. 

Bell. Confuſion ! Mr. Rovewell your ſervant, this 
your doing, hang dog.— ack Rovewel! I am glad to ſee 
thee. 

Reve. Briſt uſed to be a good . has not 
been tampering with any of his maſter's girls, has he? 

Bell. Do you know, Rovewell, that he has had the im- 
bs pudence to talk detractingly and profanely of my miſ- 

treſs ? 

Briſt. For which Sir, I have ſuffer'd inhumanly and 
moſt unchriſtian- like, I aſſure you. 

Bell. Will you leave prating, booby ? 

Rove. Well, but Bellmour, where does ſhe live? 
Pm but juſt arriv'd you know, and I'll go and boy up 
her quarters. OPT 
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Bell. LHalf aſide.] Beat up her quarters !—( looks at 
him ſmilingly, then half aſide.) 
Favours to none; to all ſhe A extend, 


Oft ſhe rejecti, but never once offends, ; 
[lands muſing 3 


Rove. Ney! What fallen into a reverie !—Prithee ' 
Briſk what does all this mean ? 

Brisk. Why, Sir, you muſt know—I am over head 
and ears in love. 

Rove, But I mean your maſter ; what ails him ? 

Brist. That's the very thing I'm going to tell you 
Sir, —as I faid, Sir,—I am over head and ears in love 
with a whimſical, queer kind ofa piece, here in the neigh- 
bourhood, and fo nothing can ſerve my maſter, but he 
muſt fall in love with her miſtreſs, —look at him now, 
Si, — 


[Bellmovr continues muſing and muttering to himſelf. ] 
Kore. Ha, ha, ha, —poor Bellmeur, I pity thee withal 
my beases | 

\ [Strikes him on the ſhoulder, then ludicronſiy repeats. ] 

Ye Gods annibilate bath ſpace and time, — 

And mate tua lovers hp. 

Bell. My dear Rovewell, ſuch a girl, —ten thouſand 
* play about her mouth, you rogue. 

*© Rove, Ten thouſand pounds had better play about her 
pocket. What fortune has ſhe? 

Brist. Heaven help us, not much to crack of. 

Bell. Not much to crack of 'Mr, Brazen,—prithee 
Rovewell, how can you be ſo ungenerous as to aſk ſuch 
a queſtion? You know I don't mind fortune, though by 
the way ſhe has an uncle who is determin'd to ſettle ve- 
ry handſomely on ber; and on the ſtrength of that, ow 
ſhe give herſelf inemeradle airs, 


Rove. Fortune not to be minded !—T'Il tell you whic 
Bellmour, tho you have a good one already, there's no 
kind of inconvenience in a little more,—I'm ſure if 1 
gag not minded fortune, I might have been in Jamaica 
Ml, not worth a ſugar-cane ; but the widow-Molefſes 
_ a fancy to me z—heaven, or a a worſe deſtiny has 
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taken a fancy to her, and ſo after ten years exile, and 
being turn'd a-drift by my father, here am I again a 
warm planter, and a widower, molt woefully tir'd of ma- 
trimony ;—but my dear Bellmour we were both ſo over- 
Joy'd to meet one another yeſterday evening, juſt as I 
arriv'd in town, that I did not hear a ſyllable from you 
of your Jove fit: how, when, and where did this happen? 
Bell. Oh !—by the moſt fortunate accident that ever 
was,—T'll tell thee Rovewel/: J was going one night 
from the tavern about ſix weeks ago,] had been there 
with *a®parcel of blades whoſe only joy is center'd in 
their bottle, and faith till this accident I was no better 
myſelf, - but ever ſince I am grown quite a new man. 
Rove. Ay, a new man indeed !—Who in the name of 
wonder would take thee, ſunk as thou art into a muſing, 
moping, melancholy lover, for the gay Charles Bellmour ill \ 
whom I knew in the Weſt- Indies ? . 
Bell. Poh, that is not mentioned, —you know my fa- WM | 
ther took me againſt my will from the univerfity, and: 
conſigned me over to the academic difcipline of a man Wi; 
of war; ſo that to prevent a dejection of ſpirits, I was 
oblig'd to run into the oppoſite extreme,—as you your- Wl + 
ſelf were wont to do. 
Rove, Why, yes, 1 had my moments of reflection, and h 
was glad to diſſipate them—you know I always told. you a 
there was ſomething extraordinary in my ſtory ; and ſo te 
there is ſtill, I ſuppoſe it muſt be cleared up in a feu 
days now--I'm in no hurry about it tho'; F muſt ſee Bi Þ 
the town a little this evening, and have my frolic firſt. ,, 
But to the point Bellmour, you was going from the ta- A 
vern you fay .—— W 
Bell, Yes, Sir, about two in the morning, and I per- 
ceiv'd an unuſual blaze in the air, -I was in a rambling 
humour, and fo reſolv'd to know what it was. 
Brisk. I, and my malter went together Sir. 
Bell. Oh! Rovewell! my better ſtars ordain'd it to 
light me on to happineſs; —by ſure attraction led, I came 
to the very ſtreet where a houſe was on fire; water: en. 


gines playing, flames aſcending, all hurry, canfuſion,and 
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diſtreſs 3 when on a ſudden the voice of deſpair, Silver 
ſweet, came thriHling down to my very heart ;—poor, 
dear, little ſoul, what can ſhe do, cried the neighbours ? 1 
Again ſhe Gabor 'd, the fire gathering force, and gaining 
upon her every inſtant; —bere ma'am ſaid I, Jeap into 
my arms, I'll be ſure to receive you; and wou'd you 
think it ?—down ſhe came,—my dear Revewell, ſach a 
girl! I caught her in my arms you rogue, ſaſe, without 
harm.—The dear naked Venus, juſt riſen from her bed, 
re my 3 ſlender waiſt None well, the downy ſwooth- 
in neſs of her whole perſon, and her limbs * harmonious, 5 
ter 6 ſwell'd by nature's ſofteſt hand,” _— 
Rove. Raptures, and paradiſe !— What ſeraglio in C- 
of ¶ vent-Carden did you carry her to? 
18, Bell. There again now | Do, prithee correct your 
"ur BW way of thinking, take a quantum /u fu ;fficit of virtuous love, 
and purify your ideas. Her lovely baſhfulneſs, her de- 
fa- BW licate fears, —her beauty heighten'd and endear'd by diſ- 
nd Bl treſs, diſpers'd my wildeſt thoughts, and melted me into 
dan tenderneſs and reſpect. — 
vas Rove. But Bellmour, ſurely ſhe has not the impudence 
ur- ¶ to be modeſt after you have had poſſeſſion of her perſon. — 
Bell. My views are honourable I aſſure you, Sir; but 
nd BY her father is ſo abſurdly poſitive. —The man's dittracted 
ou about the balance of power, and will give his daughter 
| fo Bf to none but a politician, — When there was an executi- 
feu on in his houſe, he thought of nothing but the camp at 
ſee Pyrna, and now he's a bankrupt, his head runs upon 
rſt, ways and means, and ſchemes for paying off the nation- 
ta- WF al debt: the affairs of Europe engroſs all his attention, 
while the diſtreſſes of his lovely daughter paſs unnoticed, 
er. Rove. Ridiculous enough !—But why do you mind 
ung WW him? Why don't you go to bed to the wench at once? 
—Take her into keeping man. | 
Bell. How can you talk ſo affrontingly of her? —Have 
not I told you tho' her father is ruin'd, ſtill ſhe has great 
expectancies from a rich relation —— | 
Neue. Then what do you ſtand watering at the mouth 
for? * ſhe is to have money enough to pay fos . 
— 3 
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china, her gaming debts, her dogs, and her monkeys, 
marry her then, if you needs muſt be enſnar d; be in a 
fool's paradiſe for a honey-moon, then come to yourſelf, 
wonder at what you've done, and mix with honelt fel- 
lows again; — carry her off I ſay, and never ſtand whin- 
ing for the father's conſent, 
Bell. Carry her off !—I like the ſcheme,—ill you 
aſſiſt me? 
Rove. No, no, there I beg to be excus'd. Don't 1 
you remember what the ſatyriſt ſays, — never marry 
- © while there's a halter to be had for money, or a bridge , 
« to afford a convenient leap.” 
Bell. Prithee leave fooling. 
Rove, I am in ſerious earneſt I aſſure you; 711 drink Wb 
with you, game with you, go into any ſcheme of frolic 
with you, but war matrimony.—Nay, if you'll come 
to the tavern this evening, I'll drink your miſtreſs's Wi 
health in a bumper; but as to your conjugal ſcheme, Md 
II have nothing to do with that buſineſs poſitively. 
Bell. Well, well, I'll take you at your word, and WW 
meet you at ten exactly at the ſame place we were at laſt 
night; then and there I'll let you know what further Wa 
meaſures I've concerted. m 
Rove. Till then, farewell, a- propos, do you know Mi 
that I've ſeen nong. of my relations yet ? 
Bell. Time enough to-morrow, 
Nove. Ay, ay, to-morrow will do,— well, your ſer« 
vant. Ext Rovewell, 
Bell. Rovewell, yours, —ſee the gentleman down 
ſtairs, —and dye hear, come to me into my ſtudy that 
I may give you a letter to Harriet, and hark ye, Sir,— 
Be ſure you ſee Harriet yourſelf; and let me haye no 
meſſages from that officious go-between, her Mrs. $lip- 
flop of a maid, with her unintelligible jargon of hard 
words, of which ſhe neither knows the meaning- nor 
pronunciation. Exit Briſk.) Fit write to her this mo- 
ment, 1 her with the ſoft tumult of my deſires, 
and, if poſſible, make ber mine this very night. 


LExit repeating. 
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Love firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some baniſb'd lover, or ſome captive maid. 


Scexs, the Upholſterer's houſe. 
Enter Hanmer and TzxMacant. 


TirmM 
ELL, but ma'am, he has made 1 to you fix 
weeks ſucceſsfully ; he has been as conſtant in his 
Moors poor gentleman, as if you had the /abver/7on of 
a 'State to ſettle upon him —and if he flips thro” your 
— now ma'am, you have nobody to ee it io 
but yourſelf. 

Har. Lard Termagant, how you run on !—] tell you 
again and again my pride was touched, becauſe he 
ſeem'd to preſume on his opulence, and my father's 
diltreſſes. 

EY Term, La, Miſs Harriet, how can you be ſo para- 
nd {Wcrep/ical in your *'pinions ? 
aſt Har. Well, but you know tho* my father's affairs 
zer {Ware ruin'd 1 am not in fo deſperate a way; conſider, 
| my uncle's fortune is no trifle, and I think that proſpect 
ow {Wintitles me to give myſelf a few airs before I refign * 
perſon. | 
Term. I grant ye ma 'am, you have very good p reten- 
fions ; but then it's waiting for dead men's —— 11 
enture to be perjur'd Mr. Bellmour ne er di/claim'd an 
idear of your father's diſtreſs — 
Har, Suppoſing that. 
Ter. Suppoſe mal am I know it difputably to be fo, 
Har. Indiſputably I gueſs you mean;—but I'm tired 
ff wrangling with you about words. ' 
Term, By my treth you're in the right on't ;—there's 
eber a ſhe in all old England, (as your father calls it) 
+ miſtreſs of ſuch phi/iolagy, as I am, Incertain I am, 
bow you does not know nobody that puts their words 
geether with ſuch a curacy as myſelf. - I once lived 
Miu, ma'am, —Miſtus,—She was à lady—a 
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| t brewer's wife !—and ſhe wore as fine cloaths, as 
any perſon of quality, let her get up as early as ſhe will 
—and ſhe uſed to call me—Termagant, ſays ſhe,— 
What's the /zgrification of ſuch a word—and | always 
told her—I told her the importation of all my words, 
though I could not help laughing, Miſs Harriet, to fee 
ſo fine a lady ſuch a downright ignronimus. 
Har. Well, but pray now Ternagunt, would you 
have me direaly upon ein aſked the queſtion, throw 
myſelf into the arms of a at? 
Term, O' my confciel e you did throw yourſelf into 
his arms with ſcarce a ſhift on, that's what you did. 
Har. Yes, but that was a leap in the dark, when 
there was no time to think of it. 
Term, Well, it does not ſignify argifing, I wiſh we 
. were both warm in bed; you with Mr. Be/lmour, and 
I with his coxcomb of a man; inſtead of being manur- 
ed here with an old craſy fool—axing your pardon ma- 
'am, for calling your father ſo—but he is a fool, and 
the worſt of fools, with his po/icie;—when his. houſe is 
full of /atues of Bangcreſſy. 
Har. It's too true Termagant,—yet he's my father 
ſtill, and I can't help loving him. 
Term. Fiddle faddle,—love him !—he's an anecdote a- 
gainſt love. | 
Har. Huſh ! here he comes 
_ Term. No, it's your uncle Feeble, poor gentleman, I 
pity's him, eaten up with i»firmaries, to be taking ſuch 
pains with a madman, 
Enter Feeble. 
Har. Well uncle, have you been able to conſole him? 
| Feeble, He wants no conſolation child, —lack-a-day, 
rm ſo infirm I can hardly move. —1 found him trac- 
ing in the map, prince Charles of Lorraine's paſſage 0- 
ver the Rhine, and comparing it with Julius Cz/ar's. 
Term, An old blockhead—1've no patience with him 
with his fellows coming after him every hour in the day 


with news. Well now I wiſhes there was no ſuch g 
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thing as a news · paper in the world, with ſuch a pack of 
lies, and ſuch a deal of jab-jab every day. 

Feeble. Ay, there were three or four ſhabby fellows 
with him when J went into his room — ! can't get him 
to think of appearing before the commiſſioners to- mor- 
row, to diſcloſe his effects; but I'll ſend my neighbour 
counſellor Codicil to him, don't be dejected Harriet, 
my poor filter, your mother, was a good woman; I 
love you for her ſake, child, and all I am worth, ſhall 
de yours but I mult be ge 'ng,—l find myſelf but very 
ill ; good night, Harriet, nor hight. [Exit Feeble. 

Har. You'll give me leave 0 {ee you to the door, 
Sir, [Exit Harriet, 

Term, O' my conſcience this maſter of mine within 
here, might have pick'd up his crums as well as Mr, 
Feeble, if he had any ideor of his buſineſs, I'm ſure if I 
had not hopes from Mr. Feeble, I ſhould not tarry in 
this houſe—by my troth, if all who have nothing o 
fay to the '/airs of the nation, would mind their own 
buſineſs, and thoſe who ould take care of our *fairs, 
would mind their buſineſs too, I fancy poor old England 
(as they call it) would fare the better among 'em—This 
old crazy pate within here—playing the fool—when 
the man is paſt bis grand CHtemnaſter. [Exit Termagant.. 


Sex di/covers Quibubve at @ table, with news pas 
pers » pamphlets, &c. pe around him, 


Qi ö 

Six and three is nine —ſeven and four is eleven, and 
carry one — let me fee, 126 million 199 thouſand, 328 
and all this with about where, where's the amount 
of the _ Here, here—with about 15 million in 
ſpecie, all this great circulation | good, good, - why 
then how are we ruined ?—how are we ruined'?— What 
ſays the land-tax at 4 ſhillings in the pound; two mil- 
lion ! now where's my new aſſeſſment ?—here,—herc,, 
the 5th part of twenty, 5 in 2 I can't, but 5 in 20 
(pou/es) right, 4 times hy then upon my new uſſeſſ- 6 
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ment there's 4 million—how are we ruined ?—what 
ſays, malt, cyder, and mum, —eleven and carry one, 
"naught and go 2— good, good, malt, hopes, cyder, 


and mum; then there's the wine licence, and the gin 
act— the gin act is no bad article, —if the people will 


' ſhoot fire down their throats, why in a Chriſtian coun. 
try they ſhould pay as much as poſſible for ſuicide— 
ſalt ! — ſugar, very good—window lights—good 
again I Stamp duty, that's not fo well—it will bave a 
bad effe upon the news · papers, and we ſhan't have en- 
ovgh of politics but there's the lottery—where's my 


new ſcheme for a lottery ?—Here it is—now for the a- 


mount of the whole—how are we ruin'd ? 7 and carry 
nought—nought and carry one ——— 
Enter Termagant. 

Term, Sir, Sir, 

Quid, Hold your tongue you baggage, you'lkput me 
out—nought and carry one. 

Term. Counſellor Codicil will be with you preſently— 

Quid. Prithee be quiet woman—how are we ruined ! 

Term, Ay, Im confidous as how you may thank your. 
ſelf for your own ruination. 

Quid. Ruin the nation! hold your tongue you jade, 

m raiſing the ſupplies within the year, —how many did 

I carry? 

Term. Yes, you've carried your pigs to a fine mar- 
ket 

Quid, Get out of the room, huſſey—you trollop, get 
out of the room [turning her out, 

Enter Razor, with ſuds on his hands, &c. 

Quid, Friend Razor?. 1 am glad to ſee thee well 
haſt got any news ? 
" Razor, A budget! I left a gentleman half ſhaved in 
my ſhop over the way; it came into my head of a fud- 
den, ſo I could not be at eaſe till I told you: 

Quid. That's kind, that's kind friend Razor—never 
mind the gentleman, he can wait. 

Razor. Yes, ſo he can, he can wait... 

- Quid. Come, now let's hear, what is't ? 


fa 
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b 2-227. 1 ſhav'd a great man's butler to day. 
Quid. Did ye? 

Razor, I did. 

8 aid. Ay. : 

vil Razor, Very true. (both ſhake their heads.) 
Quid, What did he ſay ? 

Razor, Nothing. 

* Quid. Hum——how did he look. 

Razor. Full of thought. 


* Quid. Ay! full of thought what can that n mean? 
Razor, It muſt mean ſomething. ( Staring at each other. 

10 Quid, Maybap ſomebody may be going out of place. 

ry Razor, Like enough,—there's ſomething at the bot- 


om, when a great man's butler looks grave, things 
an't hold out in this manner, maſter Quidnunc ! 
| ingdoms riſe and fall !—Juxury will be the ruin of us 
ll, it will indeed. (Stares at him.) 
Quid. Pray now, friend Razor, do you find buſineſs 
2s current now as before the war? 
41 Razor, No,no I have not made a wig the Lord knows 
ur. when, I can't mind it for thinking of my poor country, 
Quid. That's generous, friend Razor 
Razor, Yes, I can't gi' my mind to any for thinking 
of my country, and when I was in bedlam, it was the 
Game, I cou'd think of nothing elſe in 5edlam, but poor 
ld England, and ſo they ſaid as how I was incurable. 
for it — 
get 2249. S'bodikins ! they might as well ſay the ſame of 
me. 
Razor. So they might—well, your ſervant, Mr. Quid- 
unc, 1'll go now and ſhave the reſt of the gentleman's 
face, Poor old England. (ſighs and ſhakes his head.) 
oi 
Quid. But hark ye, friend Razor, aſk the 2 


if he has got any news, — 


ver Razor. I will, I will. 
Quid, And d'ye hear, come and tell me if he has, — 
Razor. 1 will, I will- poor old England. (going re. 
Burns) Og Mr. Quidnunc, I want to aſk you—pray now 
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ſo little difference for his cuſtomers —- 


- houſe was ſaying the other day, that there is an huge 


there will be no end of it——and then, why ſhould 


-_ . 
* 


47-45 | Enter Termagant. 
Term. Gemini! Gemini! — How can the man have 


Quid, I tell you, Mrs. Malapert —— 

Term. And I tell you the gentleman keeps fuch a 
bawling yonder, for ſhame, Mr. Razor you'll be a 
vankrupper like my maſter, with ſuch a houſe. full of 
children as you have, pretty little things——that's 
what you will —— 

Razor. I'm a coming, I'm a coming, Mrs. Termagant 
I ſay Mr. Quidmnc, I can't fleep in my bed for 
thinking what will come of the proteſtants, if the papiſts 
ſhould get the better in the preſent war. 

Quid. L'Il tell you——the geographer of our coffee- 


tract of land about the pole, where the proteſtants may 
retire, and that the papiſts will never be able to beat 
*em thence, de northern powers hold together, and 
the grand Turk make a diverſion in their favour. 
Razor, That makes me eaſy——T'm glad the prote- 
Rants will know where to go if the papiſts ſhou'd get the 
better (going returns) Oh! Mr, Quidnnc——hark'ye 
dia bonds are riſen. 

Quid, Are tley——how much? 

Razor. A Jew pedlar ſaid in my ſhop as how they 
are riſen three fixteenths —- 

Quid. Why then that makes ſome amends for the price 
of corn 

Razor. So it does, ſo it does, if they but hold up and 
the proteſtants know where to go, I ſhall then have a 
night's reſt mayhap —— * [Exit Razor. 

Quid. J ſhall never be rightly eaſy till thoſe careening 
wharfs at Gibraltar are repaired —— 

Term. Fiddle for your dwarfi, impair your ruin d 
fortune, do that, 

Quid. 1f only one ſhip can heave down at a time, 


watering be fo tedious there? 
Terms Look where your daughter comes, and yet 
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7ou'Y be ruinating about Give - a- halter, while that poor 
thing is breaking her heart. 

Enter Harriet. 

Quid. It's one comfort, however, they ca can always 
ave freſh proviſions in the Mediterranean 

Har. Dear papa, what's the Mediterranean to peo 

ple in our ſituation ? 

Paid. The Mediterranean child ? Why if we ſhould 

Joſe the Mediterranean, we're all undone. 

Har. Dear Sir, that's our misfortune—we are undone 
ready 

94id. No, no,—here, here child—1 have raiſed 
he ſupplies within the year. 

Term, I tell you, you're a /unadic man. 

Duid, Yes, yes, I'm a lunatic to be ſure -I tell you, 
arriet, I have ſaved a great deal out of my affairs 
or you 

Har. For heaven's ſake, Sir, don't do that—you 
uſt give up every thing, my uncle Feeble's lawyer will 

de here to talk with you about it 

Quid. Poh, poh, I tell you, I know what I'm about; 
you ſhall have my books and pamphlets, and all the 

nanifeſtoes of the powers at war — 

Har. And ſo make me a politician, Sir ! 

Quid. It would be the pride of my heart to find I had 
pot a politician in pettycoats -a female Machiavel ! 

'bodikins, you might then know as much as molt peo- 
le that talk in coffee-houſes, and who knows but in 
ime you might be a maidl of honour, or ſweeper of the 
all, or 

Har. Dear Sir, don't I fee what you have got by 
politics ? 

Oxid. Pſhaw ! my country's of more conſequence to 
ne, and let me tell you, you can't think too much of 
four country in theſe worlt of times; for Mr. Monitor 
jas told us, that affairs in the north, and the proteſtant 

tereſt begin to grow TICKLISH. 

Term. And your daughter's affairs are very TICKLISH 
d0,-I'm ſure, 

C 
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that has not better notions of the balance of power. 
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Har. Prithee Termagant 

Term. 1 muſt ſpeak to him I know you are in a 
very TICKLISH ſituation, ma'am, 

Did, I tell you, you troll 

Term. But I am convicted it is ſo and the poſture of 
my affairs is very TICKLISH too—and ſo I mprecate 
that Mr. Bellmour wou'd come, and, 

Quid. Mr, Bellmour come! I tell you, Mrs. Sauce- 
box, that my daughter ſhall never be married to a man 


Term, But what purviſion will you make for her now 
with your balances ? 

Quid. There again now !—Why do you think I don't 
know what I'm about? I'll look in the papers for a 
match for you, child ; there's often good matches ad- 
vertiſed in the papers g evi betide it, — evil betide it! 1 
once thought to have ſtruck a great ſtroke, that would 
have alloniſhed all Europe, — I thought to have married 
my daughter to Theodore king of Corſica 

Har. What, and have me periſh in a jail, Sir ? 

Did. $'bodikins my daughter would have had her 
corona · day; I ſhould have been allied to a crowned 
head, and been FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY OF 
Corsica! -— But come, — now I'll go and talk over 
the Londen Evening, till the Gazette comes in—I ſhan't 


AMeep to night unleſs I ſee the Gazette, | 


Enter Codicil, | 
Codic. Mr. OQuidnunc your ſervant —the door was o-; 
pen, and J entered upon the premiſſes —I'm juſt come 


from the hall. 


Bud, S'bodikins ! This man is come now to keep 
me at home. 4 

Codic, Upon my word Miſs Harriet's a very pretty 
young lady, as pretty a young lady as one wou'd defire 
to have and to hold, Ma'am your moſt obedient; | 
have drawn my friend Freble's will, in which you hay 
all his goods and chattles, lands and hereditaments. 

Har. I thank you Sir, for the information —— 
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Codic. And J hope ſoon to draw your marriage ſettle- 
ment for my friend Mr. Bellmqur. 

Har. O lud Sir, not a word of that before my fa- 
ther -I wiſh you'd try, Sir, to get him to think of his 
affairs 
- Codic, Why yes, I have inſtructions for that purpoſe; _ 
Mr. Quiduunc, 1 am inſtructed to expound the law to 

ou, 
: Ovid. What, the law of nations? 

Codic, I am inſtructed, Sir, that you're a bankrupt — 
Quaſi bancus ruptus —banque route faire -and my inſtructi- 
ons ſay further, that you are ſummoned to appear be- 
fore the commiſſioners to-morrow ———— 

Quid. That may be, Sir, but I can't go to-morrow, 
and ſo I ſhall ſend 'em word —T am to be to-morrow at 
Seaughter's coffee-houſe with a private committee about 
buſineſs of great conſequence to the affairs of Europe — 

Codic, Then, Sir, if you don't go, I mult inſtruct 
you, that you'll be guilty of a felony : it will be deem'd 
to be done malo animo - it is held fo in the books 
and what ſays the ſtatute? By the 5th George 2d, Cap. 
30. Not ſurrendering or imbezzling is W without 
benefit of clergy. 

Ouid. Ay, — you tell me news ———— 

Codlic. Give me leave, Sir, -I am inſtructed to ex. 
pound the law to you; felony is thus deſcribed in the 
books, Felonia, faith Hotoman, de verbis feudalibus fi 2 
nificat-capitale fucinus, a capital offence. 

Quid. You tell me news, you do indeed, 

Codic. It was fo apprehended by the Goths, and the 
Longobards, and what faith Sir Edward Cate? Fieri de- 


beat felles animo. 


Quid. You've told me news—1 did not know it was 
ſelony; but if the Flanders mail ſhould come in while [ 
am there—I ſhall know nothing at all of it 

Codic. But why ſhou'd you be uneaſy? cui Ham, 
Mr. Quidnunc, cui bons ? 


Lud. Not uneaſy ! If the papiſts ſhould beat the pro- 
teftants 


C 2 
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Codic. But I tell you, they can get no advantage of 
us. The laws againſt the further growth of popery will 
ſecure us—there are proviſoes in favour of proteſtant 
purchaſers under papiſts—1Qth Geo, I. cap. 4 and 6 
Geo. II. cap. 5. 

Suid. Ay! 

Codic. And beſides popi/h recuſants can't carry arms, 
ſo can have no right of conqueſt, vi & armis. 

Quid. That's true that's true I'm eafier in my 
mind 

Codic. To be ſure, what are you uneafy about? The 
papiſts can have no claim to Sile/1a 

Quid. Can't they? 

Cadic. No, they can ſet vp no claim If the queen 
on her marriage had put all her lands into Hotchpot 
then indeed and it ſeemeth faith Littleton, that his 
word Heel pot is in Engliſh a pudding 

Quid. You reaſon very clearly, Mr. Codicil, upon the 
. rights of the powers at war, and ſo now if you will, I 
am ready to talk a little of my affairs. a 

Codic. Nor does the matter reſt here; for how can ſhe t 
ſet up a claim, when ſhe has made a conveyance to the i 
houſe of Brandenburgh ? the law, Mr. Puidnunc is very n 
ſevere againſt fraudulent conveyances ——— 

id. S'bodikins, you have ſatisfied me ——— 6 

Codic. Why therefore then—if he will levy fines and 
ſuffer a common recovery, he can bequeath it as he Wl 
likes in /#dum ſimplex, provided he takes care to put in 
ſes heres, 

Suid. Tm heartily glad of it, ſo that with regard to 
my effects 

22 Why then ſuppoſe ſhe was to bring it tou 
tryal at bar 

Ouid. 1 fay with regard to the full diſcloſure of my 
effects 
* Cadic, What wou'd the get by that 10 would go 
off upon a ſpecial pleading and as to equity 

Quid. Pray naw muſt 1 ſurrender my books — my 


pamphlets ? 


. 
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Clic. What wou'd equity do for her? Equity can't 
relieve her, he might keep her at leaſt twenty years be- 
fore a malter to ſettle the account 

2vid. You have made me eaſy about the proteſtants 
in this war, you have indeed — ſo that with regard to 
my appearing before the commiſſioners. 

Codic. And as to the ban of the Empire, he may de- 
mur to that. For all tenures by &njg4t's ſervice are a- 
boliſhed, and the ſtatute 12 Char, II. has declared all 
lands to be held under a common ſocage. 

Oxid. Pray now, Mr. Codicil, mult not my creditors 
appear to prove their debts ? 

Codic. Why therefore then, if they're held in common 
ſecage, I ſubmit it to the court, — whether the empire 
can have any claim to &night's-/ervice ; - they can't call 
to him for a ſingle man for the wars. num hominem ad 
guerram ;—for what is common ſocage *--Socagium idem 
eſt quod ſervitium face, the ſervice of the plough. 

Quid. I am ready to attend 'em but pray now, 
when my certificate is ſigned,—it is of great conſequence 
to me to know this. I ſay, Sir, when my certificate 
is ſigned, mayn't I then—hey ! (farting up) hey! 
What do I hear? 

Codic. ] apprehend, — I humbly conceive when your 
certificate is ſigned, ——— 

Quid. Hold your tongue man,—did not I hear the 
Gazette? 

Newſman, (within) Great news in the London-Gazette, 

Quid. Yes, yes it is,—it is the Gazette, —Termagant 
run you jade, (turns her out) Harriet fly, it is the Ga- 
zette. Reer her gut. 

Colic, The law in that caſe Mr. Qudnunc, prima 
cle. ä 
Quid. I can't hear you, — I have not ume — 
gant, run, make haſte. ana viglently I © 
Godic, 1 fay, Sir, it is held in the books. 
Quid. I care for no books,--I want the papers. — 

(/tamping.) 
Cadic. Throughout all the books, bo! the man is 
GC 3 
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non compos, and his friends inſtead of a commiſſion of 
bankruptcy, ſhould take out a commiſſion of lunacy. 
[Exit Cod. 


Enter Termagant. 

Term. What do you keep ſuch a bavling for? the 
newſman ſays as how the emperor of Moco is dead, — 

Quid. The emperor of Morocco! 

Term. Yes, him. 

Oxid. My poor dear emperor of Morocco. 

(burſts into tears.) 

Term, Ah! you old don Duick/ert /——-Ma'am, ma- 
'am, —Miſs Harriet, go your ways into the next room, 
there's Mr. Bellmour's man there, Mr. Be/lmour has ſent 
you a billydore, 
Har. Oh, Termagant, my heart is in an uproar, — 
I don't know what to ſay——where is he? let me run 
to him this inſtant, [Exit Harriet, 

Quid. The emperor of Morocco had a regard for the 
ballance of Europe, (/ighs) well, well, come, come, 
give me the paper, 

Term, The newſman would not truſt becauſe you're 
a bankrupper, and ſo I paid two pence half penny for 
It. 


Quid. Let's ſee. let's ſee. X 
Term. Give me my money then—— (running from him.) 
Quid. Give it me this inſtant, you jade— (after her.) 
Term. Give me my money, I ſay — (om him.) 
Quid. I'M teach you, I will you baggage. (after her.) 
Term, 1 won't part with it till 1 have my money. 
om him.) 
Quid. rl give you no money, hufſey, (after her.) 
Term. Your daughter ſhall marry Mr. Bellmour, 


(from him.) 

Quid. I'll never accede to the treaty, (ofter her.) 
Term. Go you old fool. (from him.) 
Quid. You vile minx, worſe than the whore of Ba- 
bylin, (after ber.) 


Term, There, you old crack'd brain'd politic, — there's 
3 our paper for you. . (throws it down, and Exit.) 
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uid. ( ſitting down) Oh! Heavens !—Im quite 
Quid. (ſitting ) q 


f 
out of breath, a jade, to keep my news from me,— 

1. what does it ſay? what does it ſay ? what does it ſay? 
(Reads very faſt while opening the paper.) © Whereas 3 

10 « commiſſion of bankrupt is awarded and iſſued forth 

N « apainſt Abraham Quidnunc, of the pariſh of St. Mar- 
« zin's in the fie/ds, npholſterer, dealer and chapman, the 
ti ſajd bankrupt is hereby required to ſurrender himſelf,” 
Po, what ſignifies this ſtuff ? 1 don't mind myſelf, when 

7.9 the balance of power is concerned. however, I ſhall 

_ be read of, in the ſame paper, in the London Gazette, 

m, by the powers abroad ; together with the Pope, and the 

nt French king, and the Mogul, and all of em good, 
good - very good !——here's a pow'r of news, let me 

2 ſee, (reads) © Letters from the vice admiral, dated 7y- 

an « ger off Calcutta.” ——(mutters to himſelf very eager- 

=Y h), oddſheart thoſe baggages will interrupt me, I hear 

the their tongues a going, clack, clack, clack, I'll run in- 

ne, to my cloſet, and lock myſelf up.——a vixin—a 
trollop, — to want money from me, — when I may have 

re occaſion to buy The ſtate of the ſinking fund, or foction 

for detected, or the barrier treaty, —or, — and befides, 
how cou'd the jade tel} but to-morrow we may have a 
Gazette extraordinary? 2 [Exits 

im.) End of the firſt ACT. 

er.) 

im.) 

er.) S£&X 3 

. 

im.) | 

her.) Scene the Upholſterer's how/e. 

bim.) Enter Quipxuxc. 

her.) | 

him.) Qu1rDNnuNC, 

Ba- WHERE, where, where is he ?—where's Mr. Pom. 

her.) phlet . Mr. Pamphlet Termagant, Mr. a 

here's 


w=—Termogant, Harriet, Termogant, you vile minx, you 


Lait.) Nhaucy. 
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Enter Termiagant. 
Here's a racket indeed! 


Quid, Where's Mr. Pamphlet ? you baggage if he's 
gone 

Term, Did not I intimidate that he's in the next room 
hy lure the man's out of his wits. 

Quid. dhew him in here then I would not miſs ſee - 
ing him for the diſcovery of the North-Eaſt paſſage. 

Term. Go, you old Gemini Gomini of a politic. 

| [Exit Ter, 

Quid, Shew him in I ſay, —I had rather ſee him than 
the whole itate of the peace at Utrecht, or © the Paris 
* a-la-main,' or the votes, or the minutes, or—here he 
comes—the belt political writer of the age. 
| Enter Pamphlet. | 
(With a ſurtout coat, a muff, a long campaign wig out of 


curl, and d pair of black garters, buckled under the 
knees.) 


/ 


Quid, Mr. Pamphlet, 1 am heartily glad to ſee you,— 


as glad as if you were an expreſs from the Groyn, or 
from Lerlin, or from Zell, or from Calcutta over land, 
or rom | 
Pamph, Mr. Quidnunc, your ſervant, —I'm come 
from a place of great importance. 5 
Quid, Look ye there now ? —well, where, where ? 
Pamph. Are we alone? 
Quid, Stay, ſtay, till J ſhut the door, —now, now, 
where do you come from? 
Pamph. From the court of requeſts. 

: (laying aſide his ſurtout coat.) 
Quid, The court of requelts, (whiſpers) are they up? 
Pamph. Hot work —— :. 
Og Debates ariſing may be. 

Pamph. Yes, and like to ſit late. 
Quid, What are they upon? 
Pamph. Can't fay, 
Quid. What carried you thither ? 
Pamph. I went in hopes of being taken up, —— 
' Quid, Lookye there now. (/haking his head) 
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Paomph. I've been aiming at it theſe three years. 
Quid, Indeed ! ( flaring at him.) 
Pamph. Indeed, —ſedition is the only thing an au- 
thor can live by now,. time has been I could turn a 
penny by an earthquake; or live upon a jail diſtemper; 


iT or dine upon a bloody murder; but now that's all o- 

* ver, — nothing will do now but roaſting a miniſter 
or telling the people that they are ruined — the people 

h of England are never ſo happy as when you tell 'em they 

1 are ruined. 

* Quid. Yes, but they an't ruined I have a ſcheme 

es for paying off the national debt, 

che Pamph. Let's ſee, let's fee (pats on his ſpedbacles) 


well enough ! well imagined, —a new thought this —I 
/ muſt make this my own, (aſide) filly, futile, abſurd . 
abominable, this will never do— I'll put it in my 

t of f 4 : 
pocket, and read it over in the morning for you 
now look ye here I' ſhew you a ſcheme (rammag- 
ing his pockets) no that's not it that's my conduct of 
the miniſtry, by a country gentleman — I prov'd the na- 


** tion undone here, this fold hugely, ——and here now 
' WH ——here's my anfwer to it, by a noble lord j—this 
NES did not move among the trade. 
Quid, What, do you write on both ſides? 
2 Pamph. Yes, both ſides,—— I've two hands Mr. 
f Quidnunc,—always impartial,—— Ambo dexter 
EE now here, here's my dedication to a great man 
" BY touch'd twenty for this——and here here's my li- 
bel upon him | 

oat.) Quid. What, after being obliged to him ? 

- up? Pamph. Yes, for that reaſon, it excites curioſity 
——white waſh and blacking-ball Mr. Quiduunc! in ut» 
rumgque paratus, no thriving without it. 

Luid. What have you here in this pocket? - 
/ | (prying eagerly.) 
Pamph. That's my account with Jacob Zorobable, the 
Broker, for writing paragraphs to raiſe or tumble the 
ed, or the price of lottery tickets, according to bis 


purpoſes. 


— 
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Quid. Ay, how do you do that? 
Pamph, As thus, —to day the proteſtant intereſt de- 
clines, Madras is taken, and England's undone ; then 
all the long faces in the alley look as diſmal a: a blank, 
and ſo Jacob buys away and thrives upon our ruin, —— 
Then to-morrow, we're all alive and merry again, Pon- 
dicherry's taken; a certain northern potentate will ſhort- 
ly ſtrike a blow, to aſtoniſh all Europe, and then every 
true born Engli/hman is willing to buy a lottery ticket 
for twenty or thirty ſhillings more than it's worth; fo 
Facob ſells away, and reaps the fruits of our ſucceſs, 
Quid, What, and will the people believe that now? | 
Pamph. Believe it ! — believe any thing, —no ſwal- 
low like a true born Eng/i/hman's—-a man in a quart- 


bottle, or a victory, it's all one to them, — they give 


a gulp, and down it goes——glib, glib. 
Quid. Yes, but they an't at the bottom of things? 
Pamph. No, not they, they dabble a little, but can't 

dive 

Quid. Pray now Mr. Pamphlet, what do you think 
of our fituation ? 

Pamph. Bad, Sir, bad, and how can it be better? 
——the people in power never ſend to me, never 
conſult me, it moſt be bad. Now here, here, 
(goes to his loge coat) here's a manuſcript !——this will 


do the buſineſs, a maſter- Piece ſhall be taken up 


for this. | | 
Quid, Shall ye? | 
Pamph. As ſure as a gun I hall, I know the book - 


ſeller” s a rogue, and will give me up. c 
Nuid. But pray now what ſhall you get by being tak - * 
en up ? 


Pamph. T'll tell you——(whiſhrs) in order to make 
me hold my tongue. 
Quid. Ay, but you won't bold your tongue for all that, 
Pamph. Po, po, not a jot of that, abuſe *em the 
next day. | 
Quid, Well, well, I wiſh you ſucceſs, but do yo 
hear no news ? have you ſeen the Gaznte? | 


lis 
dd 


18 tak · 
o male 


all that. 
em the 
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Pamph. Yes, I've ſeen that, —great news, Mr. Quid- 
nunc. but harkye! (whiſpers) and kiſs hands 
next week, 

Quid. Ay! 

Pamph. Certain, 

Quid, Nothing permanent in this world. 

Pamph. All is vanity. 

Quid. Ups and downs. 

Pamph. Ins and outs, 

Quid, Wheels within wheels. 

Pamph. No ſmoak without fire. 

Quid, All's well that ends well. 

Pamph. It will laſt our time. 

Quid, Whoever lives to ſee it, will know more of the 
matter. 

Pamph. Time will tell all. 

Quid. Ay, we mult leave all to the determination of 
time. Mr. Pamphlet, I'm heartily obliged to you for 
this viſit I love you better than any man in England, 

Pimph. And for my part Mr. Quidzunc,—I love you 
better than I do England itſelf. | 

Quid. That's kind, that's kind,—there's nothing I 
wou'd not do Mr. Pamphlet, to ſerve you. 

Pamph. Mr. Quidnunc, I know you're a man of inte- 
grity and honour, —I know you are, — aud now ſince we 
have open'd our hearts, there is a thing Mr. Quidnunc, 
in which you can ſerve me,—you know, Sir,—this is 
in the fullneſs of our hearts, —you know you have my 
note for a trifle, —hard dealing with aſſignees, —now, 
could not you to ſerve a friend, cou'd not you throw 
that note into the fire ? 

Quid. Hey! but would that be honeſt ? 

Pamph. Leave that to me, a refin'd ſtroke of policy, 
—papers have been deſtroy'd in all governments. 

Quid. So they have,—it ſhall be done, it will be po- 
litical, it will indeed, Pray now Mr. Pamphlet, what 
do you take to be the true political balance of power ? 

Pamph. What do take to be the balance of power? 

Quid, Ay, the balance of power. 


Each in deep thought with- 
out looking at the other. 
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Pampb. The balance of power is, — what do I take 
to be the balance of power. the balance of power ( /buts 
his eyes) what do I take to be the balance of power ? 
. Quid, The balance of power, I take to be, when the 
court of aldermen fits. * 
 Pamph. No, no, 
Quid. Yes, yes. 
Pamph. No, no, the balance of power is when the 
foundations of government and the ſuperſtructures are 
- natural, | 
Quid. How d'ye mean natural ? 
Pamph. Prithee be quiet man—this is the language, 
— The balance of power is—when the ſuperſtructures 
are reduc'd to proper balances, or when the balances 
are not reduc'd to unnatural ſuperſtructures. 
Quid. Po, po, I tell you it is when the fortifications 
of Dunquerque are demoliſh'd. 
Pamph. But I tell you Mr. Quidnunc.—— ] 
Quid. 1 fay Mr. Pampblet — — : 
Pamph. Hear me Mr. Quidnunc. 
Quid, Give me leave Mr. Pamphlet. 
Pamph, I muſt obſerve, Sir. —— 
Quid, I am convinc'd, Sir. 
Pamph. That the balance of power.. 
Quid. That the fortifications at Dunguerque. 
Pamph. Depends upon thebalances, and ſuperſtruct- 
ures. 
Quid. Conſtitute the true political equilibrium. 
Pamph. Nor will I converſe with a man. 
Quid. And Sir, I never deſire to ſee your face. _— 
Pamph, Of ſuch anti- conſtitutional principles. 
Quid, Nor the face of any man who is ſuch a French. 
man in his heart, and has ſuch notions of the balance of 
power. _[Exeunt, 
Quidnunc, (Re-enters.) Ay, I've found him out, — 
ſuch abominable principles, I never deſire to converſe 
with any man of his notions, — no, never while I live, — 
Re-enter Pamphlet. 
Pamph. Mr. Qzidxunc,one word with you if you pleaſe, 
* = 


Beth in a-paſſion. 


WW A «> ww 


Behn à pain. 


on 
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94d. Sir, I never deſire to ſee your face. | 
Pamph. My property, Mr. Qu1tdnunc,—I ſhan't leave 

my property in the houſe of a bankrupt, ( twiſting his 
handkerchief round his urm) a ſilly, empty, incompre- 
henſible blockhead. 

Quid. Blockhead! Mr. Pamphlet. 

Pamph. A blockhead to vſe me thus, when I have 
you ſo much in my power, 
Quid. In your power! 

Pamph. In my power, Sir, — it's in my power to hang 

ou. 
F Quid. To hang me! 

Pamph. Yes, Sir; to hang you—( drawing on his coat) 
did not you propoſe, but this moment, did not you de- 
ſire me to combine and confederate to burn a note, and 
defraud your creditors 

Oxid. I deſire it! 

Panph. Yes, Mr. Puidnunc, but T fhall detect you 
to the world. I'll give your character. You ſhall 
have a ſix · penny touch next weck. 

Flebit, et inſignis totd cantabitur urbe. [ Exit Pamphlet. 

9vid, Mercy on me, there's the effect of his anticon- 
ſtitutional principles. The ſpirit of his whole party, 
I never deſire to exchange another word with him, 

Enter Termagant. 

Term. Here's a pother indeed !—did you call me? e? 

Quid. No, you trollop, no. 

Term, Will you go to bed? 

Ovid. No, no, no, no,. I tell you, no. 

Term, Better to go to reſt, Sir; -I heard a doctor of 
phyſic ſay as how, when a ma is paſt his grand IME, 
hat the deuce makes me forget my word ? —his grand 
CRIME-HYSTERIC, nothing 1 is ſo good againſt indi/coms+ 
poſitions as reſt Yaken in its prudiſh natalibus. 


Dvid, Hold your prating,—1'll not go to bed, I'II 
hep to my brother Feeble, I want to have ſome talk 
with him, and I'll go to him directly. {Exit Quidnunc. 

Term, Go thy ways for an old hocus pocus of a news- 
monger—— You'll have good luck if you find your 

D " 
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daughter here when you come back, Mr, Belln)ur will 


- be here in the intrim, and if he does not carry her off, 


why then I ſhall think him a mere „e /hally feller ; 
and by my troth I ſhall think him as bad a po/iti/hing as 


yourſelf, — Well, as I live and breath, I wonders what 


the dickens the man fees in theſe news-papers to be for 
ever toxicated with them—let me ſee one of them, to 
try if I can veſtipate any thing takes the news-paper 
end reads.) 

& Yeſterday at noon arrived at his lodgings in Pall. 
% Mall, John Stukely, Eſq; for the remainder of the 
% winter ſeaſon.” 

Where the deuil has the man been ?—who knows 
him, or cares a minikin pin about him?—He may go to 
Jericho fox what I cares. 

The ſame day, Mr. William Tabdy, an eminent 
4 man-milliner was married to Miſs 7enkins, daughter 
« of Mr. 7enkins, a conſiderable Harberdaſber in Bear- 
6 binder lane.” 
What the dickins is this to me? can't Miſs 7enkins and 
her man-milliner go to bed, and hold their tongues? — 
why muſt they kiſs and tell! 

" By advices from Violenna this is policies now 
Creads to herſelf “ and promiſes a general peace,” — 
Why can't that make the old curmudgeon happy ?— 

“ By letters from Paris” —this is more policies 
(reads to herſelf) © and all ſeems tending to a on 
& rupture.” — What the dewi/ does the eller mean ?-- 
Did not he tell me this moment there was to be peace, 
and now it's bloody news again—to go to tell me ſuch 
an impudent lie to my face ! 

At the academy in E/cx-ſtreet, grown people are 
« taught to dance. 
Grown people are taught to dance I likes that well en- 
ough—I ſhould like to be betterer in my dancing—1 
like the figerre of a minute as well as a figerre in ſpeech 
—(darces and ſings) but ſuch trumpry as the news is, 
with kings, and cheeſemongers, and biſhops, and High- 


. wayrman, and ladies prayer · books, and lap-dogs, and 


. 
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the demadary and camomile, and ambaſſadors, and hair- 
cutters, all h:ggledy piggledy together As I hope for 
marcy T'll never read another paper—and I wiſhes old 
Ouidnunc would do the ſame —if the man would do as I 
do, there would be ſome ſenſe in it,—if inſtead of his 
policies, he would manure his mind like me, and read 


0 good al/tars, and improve himſelf in fine /angidge, and 
unbaſt, and polite accolliſhments.—— * [Exit ſinging. 
U SCENE the ſtreet. 

1 Enter BELLMOUR, RoveweLL and Br1$x, in liquor, 
66 < Balsx. * | 


Women ever were, and ever will be fantaſtic beings, 


nt WF vain, capricious, and fond of miſchief. 
er Briſk, Well argued, maſter, 
To Rovewell (/ings.) 
Deceit is in every woman, 
nd But none in a bumper can be my brave boyz, 
— But none in a bumper can be. 


Bell. To be inſulted thus, with ſuch a contemptuovs 
= anſwer to a meſſage af fuch tender import, ſhe might 
— Wh metbinks at leaſt have treated me with good manners, if 


- not with a more grateful return. 

— Rove, Split her manners, let's go and drink t'other 
ral bumper to drown ſorrow. 

= Bell, 1'll ſhake off her fetters,—I will Brik, this ve- 


ce, ry night I will, _—— 
ach Briſt. That's right maſter, and let her know we have 

found her out, and as the poet ſays, 
are © She that will not when ſhe may, 

* When ſhe will, ſhe ſhall have nay, maſter, 
en- Bell. Very true Briſt, very true, the ingratitude of 
—1I I * touches to the quick, —-my dear Rovewe/!, only come 
zech and ſee me take a final leave. 
s is Rove. No truly, not I, none of your virtuous minxes 
io ber me, I'll ſet you down there, if you've 'a mind to 
and I play the fool.—-1 know ſhe'll melt you with a tear, and 
| D 2 
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make a puppy of you with a ſmile, and ſo I'll not be 
witneſs to it, | | 4 

Bell. You're quite miſtaken, I aſſure you, —you'l 
ſee me moſt manfully upbraid her with her ingratitude, | 
and with more joy than a fugitive galley ſlave, eſcape 
from the oar, to which I have been chain'd. 

Brit. Maſter, maſter, now's our time, for look by 
the glimmering of yonder lamp, who comes along by the 
wall there, | | 

Bell. Her father, by all that's lucky,—my dear Rove- 
well let's drive off, | 

Rove. III ſpeak to him for you, man —— 

Bell. Not for the world—prithee come along —[ Exe, 

Enter QuiDxuxcC, with a dark lanthorn, 

Quvid. If the grand Turk ſhould actually commence 
open hoſtility, and the hou /e-bug Tartars make a diver- 
fion upon the frontiers, why then it's my opinion— 
time will diſcover to us a great deal more of the matter, 

Watch. ( Within.) Paſt eleven o'clock, a cloudy night, 

Dnid. Hey! paſt eleven o' clock, ſbodik in: 
my brother Feeble will be gone to bed, —but he ſhan' 
ſleep till I have ſome chat with him, —hark' ye watch: 
man, watchman. 

Enter Watchman, 

Watch, Call maſter, 

Dvid. Ay, ſtep hither, ſtep hither, —have you hearl 
any news? th 

Watch, News, maſter } 

Dvid.' Ay, about the Pruſſians or the Ruſſians ? 

Match. Rufhans, maſter. 

Duid. Yes, or the movements in Pomerania? 

Watch. La, maſter, I knows nothing poor gent! 
man (pointing to his head.) Good night to you malie 
— paſt eleven o'clock. _ {Exit Watchmat 

Duid. That man now has a place under the goven 


ment, and he won't ſpeak. But I'm lofing time (48 + 
at the door.) hazy weather (looking up) The wind's eb 
in that quarter, and we ſhan't have any mails this widWihe 
to come, come about good wind, do, come abgut; = 
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be Enter a ſervant Maid. 
Maid. La, Sir, is it you? 
"I Ovid, Is your maſter at home, child? 
le Maid, Gone to bed, Sir. 
pe Quid. Well, well, 1 ſtep uꝑ to him. 
Maid. Moſt not diſturb him for the world, Sir, — 
by OQnid. Buſineſs of the utmoſt importance. 
the Maid. Pray conſider, Sir, my maſter an't well. 
Quid. Prithee, be quiet woman; I mult fee him. 
ve | CE 


SCENE, a rom in FeeBLE's houſe. 
Enter FEEBLE, in his night-gown, 


ver- FEER. 
n I was juſt ſtepping into bed; —bleſs my heart what 
tter ean this man want? —I know his voice, -I hope no 
ght. new misfortune brings him at this hour. 
cins, Quid. Hold your tongue you fooliſh huſſy,—he'll be 
Jan glad io ſee me. brother Feeb/e,—brother Feclie, (within. 
itch: Feeb, What can be the matter? 
Enter Quidnunc. 

Quid. Brother Feeble, I give you joy,—the Nabgb's 
demoliſh'd, (ſings) Britons ſtrike home, revenge, &c. 

Fecb. Lackaday, Mr. Dniduunc, how can you ferve me 
thus ? 

Quid. Suraja Dowla is no more. 

Feeb. Poor man! he's ſtark ſtaring mad —— 

©1id. Our men diverted themſelves with killing thei 
bullocks and their camels, till they diſlodg'd the enemy 
ou the octagon, and the e Th and the bun: 
$0. —— 

Feeb. I'll hear the reſt to-morrow nee f 
Im ready to die. 
ture Nd. Odſheart man be of good chear, the new na- 
s deb, 7offter Ally Cawn, has acceded to a treaty 3 and 
Wed be Engliſh company have got all their 5 99 in * 
aut. Phiemaud and the Huſhpbul/hoorums, 
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Feeb. But dear heart Mr. Quidnunc, why am I to be 
diſturb'd for this ? 

Ovid. We had but two ſeapoys killed, three chokeys, 
four Gaul walls, and two Zemidars, ( ſings) Britons 
never ſhall be ſlaves. 

Feeb. Would not to-morrow morning do as well for 
this ? 

Quid. Light up your windows man, light up your 
windows, Chandernagore is taken. 

Feeb. Well, well, I'm glad ofit—good night. ( going.) 

Quid. Here, here s the Gazette. 

Feeb. Oh, 1 ſhall certainly faint, ( /its down. ) 

Duid.. Ay, ay, fit down, and 1'll read it to you, 
(reads) nay, don't xun away I've more news to tell 
you, there's an account from H/;{/;amsburg in America. 
the ſuperintendant of Indian affairs 

Feeb. Dear Sir, dear Sir, —(avoiding him.). 

Quid. Has ſettled matters with the Cherokeear —— 

( following him) 

Feeb. Enough, enough, (Von him) 

- Suid. In the ſame manner he did before with the Cc» 
tabaws. (after hin) 

Feeb, Well, well, your ſervant. (om him) 

Suid. So that the back inhabitants (er him) 

Feeb. 1 wiſh you'd let me be a quiet inhabitant ia 


my own houſe. 
Quid. So that the back inhabitants will now be ſecur'd 


by the Cherokees and. Catabaws. t 
Feeb. You'd better go home, and think of appearing n 
before the commiſſioners, 

Duid. Go home! no, no, I'II go and talk the matter 

over at our coffee-houſe, tr 

Feeb. Do fo, do fo m 

Ovid. (Returning) Mr. Feeble,—I had a diſpute about WM © 

10 


- the balance of power, — pray now can you tell 
Feeb. I know nothing of the matter —— 
vid, Well, another time will do for that—T. have a 
great deal to ſay about that (going returns) right, I had 
like to have forgot, there's an erratuminthe laſt Gazette 
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Feeb. With all my heart — 
Quid. Page 3d, line 1, col. 1ſt, and 3d, for bombs 
read booms. 

Feeb. Read what you will 
Quid. Nay, but that alters the ſenſe, you know,— 
well, now your ſervant. If I hear any more news I'll 
come and tell you 

Feeb. For heaven's ſake, no more 
vid. 1'll be with you before you're out of your fir 

ſleep — 
Feeb, Good-night, good- -night— (Runs f. 
uid. I forgot to tell you the emperor of Moroccs is 
dead—(bawling after him) ſo—now I've made him hap- 
py—T'll go and knock up my friend Razor, and make 
him happy too; —and then I'll go and fee if any body's 


. 
up at the coffee houſes, —and make them all bappy there 
100, — [Exit Quidnunc, 
9 SCENE, the UrnolsTERER's houſe, 
cy Enter HarR18T and BELLMOUR, 
; 5 
) | Har. 
Mr. Bellmour, pray Sir, — I deſire, Sir, you'll not 
ia follow me from room to room 
Bell. Indulge me but a moment 
4 Har. No, Mr. Bellnour, I've ſeen too much of your 
temper, I'm touch'd beyond all enduring by your un- 
ng manly treatment. 
Bell. Unmanly, madam ! | 
tet Har. Unmanly, Sir, —to preſume upon the misfor> 


tones of my family, and inſult me with the formidable 
menaces, that, truly you have done; you'll be no 

oat more a ſlave to me.” Oh fy, Mr. ama es I did 
not think a gentleman capable of it ——- 
Bell. But you won't confider 
e 2 Har. Sir, 1 wou'd have Mr. Bellmour to underſtand, 
nad that though * father's circumſtances are cabal i 
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have ſtill an uncle, who can, and will, place me in a 
ſtate of affluence, in which, Sir, your declarations — 

Bell. But, my dear ma'am 

Har. And take this too with you, Sir, that I have 
ſpirit enough to reſent an indelicacy, nor will I bear ill 
uſage from any man in England. | 

[Exit flapping the door after her, 

Bell. Well, but my dear Harriet, hear me but a mo- 
ment—-'tis mighty well, you have freed me from your 
chains, I aſſure you—your buſineſs is done with me, I 
promiſe you—and fo adieu to this houſe for ever (g- 
ing returns) methinks, though we might part upon 
gentler terms—perverſe and obſtinate !—ay, it's all her 
own fault. To treat me thus when ſhe knew my heart 
was fixed upon her ! Her eternal coquetting—her haugh- 
ty airs, her tormenting me with continual jealouſy— 
her—her—her lovely eyes—her ſhape—her mien—her 
delicate ſenfibility—her—hey !—what the duce am 1 

at? a downright amorous puppy, by Jupiter *—I was 
running over a liſt of her faults, and I find myſelf gloat- 
ing on her perſections— ſhe's a ſweet girl, that's the 
truth of it (4nocks at the door) Harriet, Hurriet—will 
you open the door ?—T intreat you do it—on my knees 
I beg it—(4nee/s)—will you ?—ſdeath ! what a ſneak- 
ing raſcal am I ?—lI'll cringe and whine no more (ge- 
ing returns, knocks again) will you open it? — very well, 
ma'am, it's very well—damnation— [Exit Bellmour, 

Enter Harriet. 

Har. Bleſs my heart—what have I done !— hope he 
is not gone, a barbarous man, to go ſo eaſily when he 
ought to take no denial, but lie on the ground (till im- 
ploring and beſeeching,—as I am a living ſoul, here he 
comes again. [Exit Harriet and ſhuts the door, 

* Enter Bellmour. 

Bell. No, ſhe won't open it I muſt. not go in this 
manner (ge and peeps thro' the hey- bole) poor, dear, 
lovely angel! By heaven, ſhe's bath'd in tears (4nocts) 
Harriet, Harriet won't you open the door? I ſhant 
ſtir from this ſpot unleſs you open it—— 
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Enter Harriet. 
Har. Mr. Bellmour, 1 wonder at you, Sir upon my 
word, Sir, your viſit becomes troubleſome at this time 
of night. 
Bell My deareſt Harriet, they were e halty words, and 
if you will only conſider the provocation 1 had 
Har. The provocation, Mr. Bellmour ! 


Bell. T'll leave it to yourſelf -was this an anſwer to 


a meſſage ſo fondly paſſionate as mine—look at it your- 


ſelf and judge — 


Har. This card, Sir !—this is my maid's writing — 

Bell. Yes ma'am !—T know it is—and that's the ve- 
ry circumſtance that aggravates—1 thought at leaſt my 
letter deſerved an anſwer from yourſelf, without making 
your maid affront me—my doom I might at leaſt expe& 
from a more delicate hand—from that hand—whoſe 
touch J once could buy with life itſelf — 

Har. Well, Mr. Bellmour, I now mult both pity and 
laugh at you—this card, Sir, was never (ent by me 

Bell. No, ma'am ! here Briſt, Briſi — this is ſome of 
that hang - dog's doings Brit. 

Enter Briſk and Termagant. 

Briſt. Did you call, Sir? | 

Bell. Did not you deliver me this card, Sir ? | 

Briſt. That card, Sir ?—yes, Sir,—1 deliver'd that 
card, Sir -what can be the matter now (aſide) 

Term. And ma'am I'll be perjar'd that I deliver'd him 
the ſame inviduous article of matter you gave me 

Har. And is Mr. Bellmour ſo blind that he can't ſee 
through this? Pray Termagant, did not you write a card 
to Bri;kh ? \ 

Term, Why really ma'am, I've as little antipathy for 
fellers as the beſt ſhe in Eng/and, but I muſt confeſs, 


ma'am, I did invite a line to him for there has been a 


"moor between us, ma'am, that I won't go to deny 
I muſt needs gainſay it,—if a man is diſaffections of me, 
ma'am, I'm ſure I'm not to blame, if J have a little 
npbony for him] have not put my name to it, ma- 


am, though it is not quite a Hnonimous letter neither ' 


* 
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1 put the firſt names that accrued to me, ma am— they 
"are the ſame fidfations names Mr. Bellnour and you have 
made uſe of — 
Har. Why ſo 1 ſee, Termagant, and a curious billet. 
- doux it is, (reads) * Sigiſmondays compliments waits 
« on Mr. Tankard, ſhe is full of mazement, how he can 
« give himſelf ſuch an &#irude in his moor. ſhe knows 
« her own demerrit better than to be concarned with one 
% who is a nanny goat againſt love, and this is her laſt 
« jrreſalution. — And could Mr. Bellmour imagine this 
was intended for him, by me? 
Bell. Death and confuſion !—What cou'd 1 think, 
ma'am ? Blockhead, raſcal! — , (tro bis mas.) 
1 Brist. Sir! 
| Bell. How dare you, Sirrah, give me this ſerawl? 
—=x Brick. Sir! 
$3 Term. That's my billydore to him, ſure enough. 
Brick. Upon my life, Sir — 
Bell, Where's the other card, raſcal ? 
"26 Brist. Upon my ſoul, Sir, I meant no harm—Sir,— 
| here it is, Sir, — take this Sir, —maſter, (in a lw voice) 
you know I can't read ?—Pray Sir, don't expoſe me. 
$ Bell. And muſt I be made unhappy, raſcal, becauſe 
| 2 you can't read ? — 
| Ten. Not able to read !—the fine Mr. Brisk not 
=... able io read—ha, ha, ha,—well, for my part, I deſpiſes 
= "a man that is not a ſchallard and illiterate. 
4 Brist. Pox take it, it muſt come out—why, Sir, that's 
2 my misfortune—1 cou'd not read, Sir, and I put one in 
| this pocket, and one in this, and then, Sir, I did not 
know which was which—but you're very welcome, Sir, 
Ts if you like that better — _ _ 
Bell. (reads) “ To a love ſo delicate of ſentiment, it 
, were ſtupidity to remain any longer inſenſible; and 
« it would be an inexcuſable prudery to conceal the 
e tenderneſs of deſire with which my heart has long 
4 fluttered to reſign itſelf to ſuch truth and eonftancy.” 
My dear Harriet, on my knees I beg forgiveneſs for the 
"blindneſs of my paſſion, —(kree/s) and intreat you ſuffer 


me to convey you hence far from your father's roof 
where we may join at length in thoſe bonds of happineſs, 
of which we have long cheriſh'd the loy'd idea. What 
ſay you, Harriet? 

Har. I don't know what to ſay my heart's at my 
very mouth why don't you take me then? 

Enter Quidnunc. 

Quid. Fy upon it, fy upon it—all the coffee - houſes 
a Wy vt up how cou'd they ſhut up ſo ſoon when they had 
bis ſuch great news—hey!. what the duce have we here! 

The enemy in our very camp! 
. Hr. O lud! What's to be done now? 

Bell. Don't be frighten'd Harriet, —I'Il amuſe him 
with a piece of news — 

, Quid. Pray, Sir, what are you doing here in my houſe? 
a Bell. Pray, Sir, have you heard the news ? 

Quid. Is there any news, Sir? 

Bell. Very great. 2 

Quid. Let's hear, let's hear, let's hear, get out of the 
oom you baggages,—get you into your cloſet Harriet, 
nd get you down ſtairs you baggage, and let me hear 
e news, (turns her out) well, well. 
Bell. I'll tell you, Sir,—the conſumers of oats are to 
meer next week. 
Qꝛid. The conſumers of oats ! 
Bell. The conſumers of oats, Sir,—1 came on pur- 
poſe to tell you. 
Quid, That's kind, that's kind, what can it be upon? 
does nothing waokpire ? 


* Bell. A profound ſecret. — 
Quid. Ay, and fo it has been for twenty years, the 


onſumers of oats have been meeting any time theſe 

wenty years to my knowlege, and I could never learn 

hat they are about, —their negotiations I believe muſk 

e left to the determination of time. — 

Bell. Their meeting is occaſioned by an expreſs from 
Houybnhims, 

©uid. From where? 

Bell, From the Houyhnhims, — 
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Quid. The humming hymns !—fy upon it, why do I e- 
ver go without Sa/mon's Gazetteer in my pocket.—1'll ſtep 
for the map, and fee where the place lies, —1'm never 
happy till I know the latitude and longitude, [Exit Quid, 

Bell. You're right Sir, Geogtaphy is neceſſary (run; 
4% the cloſet door.) Harriet, Harriet, —my dear Har- 
riet open the door, now is the time. 

Enter Harriet, | 

Har. Bleſs me, Mr, Bellmour;,—what's the matter? 

Bell. Away with ſcruples, fortune has given this mo- 
ment, and you muſt depend on my love and my honour, 
I've a licence in my pocket, and I'll marry you to-mor- 
row morning, by heavens I will, 

Har. What ſhall I do? I muſt truſt you. (a loud ro 
at the door) Dear heart, what can all this mean? 

Bell. Never mind it, but let us fly hence immediately. 

h (another rap) 


Enter Quidnunc, 
Quid. Hey! what's all this knocking—mayhap a 
waiter from the coffee-houſe, with ſome news. 

Bell. My evil genius is at work this night, and all is 
marr'd again. [ aſide, 
Enter Termagant. 

Term. O gimini gemini ! I am all over | in ſuch a fu- 
ration — 
uid, What's the matter woman, any thing new? 
erm, A rioghteous gentle quite inoculated with liquor, 
knocks at the ſtreet door, and axes me to except of 4 
glaſs of wind,—at which I grew quite vex'd and puſilla- 
nimou;—prithee feller, ſays I, we don't want your com- 
pany, and fo be a little more adjacent friend he reo 
I was ſeized with a panegyric, and I had divorce to my 
heels, and I ran up ſtairs as di/atory as I could, and he's 
coming after me. 
Bell. Il have him ſent to the round - houſe, — call u | 
the watch. 
Ouid. Do fo, I'll go and charge him,—mayhep we 
may meet a parliament man in the round · houſe to tel 
us ſome n news. ; 
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. Enter Rovewell drunk. 

R:ve. Get me a bowl of rack, and let the bed be well 
air'd—1 ſay I will have a girl 

Bell. (draws) Let me come at him, hey! who the 
devil have. we here ? Fack Rovemwell, zounds man, 
what brings you here ? 

Roe. Who the devil thought to ha' feen you here? I 
was upon the look · out for game ever ſince I ſaw you, 
and I have juſt ſprung it, — I'll have her by Jupiter. — 

Bell. Zookers, Sir, if you wou'd not be of ſervice to 
me, why'wou'd you not keep out of the way? 

R:ve. This ſeems to be but an odd fort of a bagni 
we have got into here 

Quid. What does he call my houſe a bagnio? 

Term, I wiſhes as how you would take him away—the 
great he man! my fleſh creeps at the very ſight of him 
belieyes as ſure as any thing, as how he's a h;ghwayrman, 
and that as how it was he that robbed the Mail. bags. — 

Quid. Ay, what rob a mail, and ſtop all the news, — 

a vile fellow away with him. a man capable of robbing 
a mail, wou'd not ſcruple to rob a church, — 

Bell. Hold a moment, I know the gentleman, he's 
only a little in liquor, —zounds N well, you've marr'd 
all my ſchemes with your damn'd doings, ——— 

Rove. Bellmour's girl, by Jupiter (aſide) J fay you 
ſhan't marry her,—and I tell you Mr. Curmudgeon, ( go- 
ing to Quidnunc) give me leave to tell you old Mr. Dry 
beard, — hey! (/lops and locks at him) hey! (turns from 
2 bin) my old reverend father, by my filial duty - what 
com- tbe devil ſhall I do now? egad I'm not ſo drunk as I 
reof WT thought I was, be little expects to ſee me, and 1'll g 
my thro! with my frolic. This is no proper opportunity. 
he's I fay again you ſhan't marry her, — my ſiſter as ſure as a 

gun, (aſide) I'll ſee it out] ſay you ſhan't marry her. 
all in Term, What the deevil do you let him tarry for? —I 

wiſhes he was out of my fight, and a little mote conti- 
I from me, | 


tel Quid, Away with him, — but ſearch him fisſt, perhaps 
; | 2 E 
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he has ſome of the letters belonging to the mail in his 
pocket now. 
Rove. T'll let em ſearch me, and then all will come 
Out. 7 
Quid. Let me ſee, mayhap there may be ſome news at 
Jeaſt—ay, here's bank notes, — and here's letters too— 
what's this? © To Mr. Abraham Quidnunc, upholſterer, 
« in the Strand.“ I did live in the Strand ſome ten years 
ago.—ſure this is to me—let's ſee what it is :—hey ! 
what's this? (reads) honoured father;—how is it /igned,— 
your dutiful ſon, 
| | John Quidnuxc, 
What can this mean ?—What's your name friend? 
Rove. Jack Quidnunc, is my name. 
Bell. Your name Jack Quidnunc! (to Rovewell,) 
Rove, Yes, my name,—faith this buſineſs begins to 
make me ſober, I think Qsidnunc is my name Bel[mour; 
and Rovewell was but aſſum'd - that letter I wrote, Sir, to 
inform you of my arrival, and to let you know that 1 
ſhould pay my reſpects to you to-morrow morning—but 
faith, Sir, in my hurry of ſpirits, I forgot to ſend it. — 
Quid. What | and are you return'd from the e Indie? 
Rove, From Jamaica, Sir, the owner of a rich plan- 
ration | 
Quid. What, by ſtudying politics | 
Nove. No, Sir, by a rich wife, you ſhall know all 
hereafter 
Quid. S$'bodikins, I recollect his face--it is he ſureenongh 
—why there has not been a word of this in the papers. 
Rove. It's even ſo, notwithſtanding, Sir. Upon my 
+ ſoul, this affair has compoſed me ſtrangely. Thus give me 
leave, Sir, to atteſt at once my duty and my joy. (knee/,.) 
| Quid, Why, you have my bleſſing, boy, I am heartily 
glad to ſee thee—I did not know you again, you're in 
ſuch a kind of diſguiſe—mayhap now, you can tell — 
why you look very well I'm glad to ſee thee, Jack, I am 
indeed pray now —mayhap, I fay, you can tell what 
the Spaniards are doing in the bay of Honduras? 
Rove. All in good time, Sir, —my dear Hellmaur I 
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muſt embrace you, faith the whimſicalnefs of my fortune 
had like to bring about an odd kind of an adventure, — 
and make me rob my father of his daughter, my friend 
of his miſtreſs, and go to bed tomy dear ſiſter, whom 
] left a prattling infant, when I went out of England, — 
1 muſt embrace you. 

Har. Tho? your departure from England was too ear- 
ly for my recollection, yet my heart feels a ready ineli- 
nation to make acquaintanee with you; and I ſhall ever 
bleſs the hour that has given to my father ſo good a 
fon, to Mr. Hellnour ſo wurm a friend, and to me the 
unexpected happineſs of a brother, whom 1 Gen d of 
ever ſeeing. 

Quid. Pray now Jack, how many ſhips of the line has 
the admira} with him? —a- propos, that may be in your 
letter. Let me reud it. 

Rove. You may ſpare yourſelf that trouble, —it was 
dut to acquaint you with what I ſhall now tell you in 
perſon, that ſince I find you are become, a voluntary 
ſtateſman, I have a fortune ſufficient to ſupport you in 
the ſtudy of politics for the reſt of your life, — — 

Quid. Have you ?—What, and ſhall I have W 
thing that comes out? . 

Rove, Every thing, Sir, — 

Bell. And Sir, an apartment at my honſe in the con- 
try you ſhall ever command, ——— | 
Quid, No, no, I can't go to the country, —that is ned 
the ſcene of action. 

Bell, You ſhall have all the papers down there. 

Quid, Shall 1,—but are there any coffee-houſes in 
your neighbourhood in the country * ? 

Bell. Several! 

Quid. And are there any politicians there? 

Bell. Swarms of em, there's the curate, and the juſ- 
tice of the quorum, and an exciſeman, and a yellow ad- 
miral, and an attorney, and 

Quid. Ay !—why then that will do—that will 4 
(going returns) but d'ye hear—I won't go into the 
country till the houſe is adjourn'd. | 
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Rove, Even as you pleaſe, Sir—and in the mean time 
the greateſt favour you can confer upon me, is to give 
away this lady to my friend Bellnour 

Quid, Why, ſince I find he knows ſo much of the mat» 
ter, I could find it in my heart to accede to the treaty 
here, here, take her—but ſhould not all this be in the 
papers? —I'II go and tell 'em the news myſelf. 

[ Exit Quidnune, 

Term, ¶ Looking earneſtly at Rovewell) My ſtars and 
garters! what a ſudden evolution here is in things? f. 
kins, now I looks at him again, I does not believe he 

is a highwarman—by my troth, the young gentleman has 
a jen ſcai about him that I likes well enough, and I could 
find it in my heart to make him an adv-w/on of my love, 
and calcine my perſon to him. 

Rove. Prithee, — how long has my father had 
this turn? 

Har. Since the laſt rebellion; ſince which there has 
not been an affair of any importance in Europe but he 
has taken a conſiderable ſhare in it—while his own 4 
fairs have been mouldering into ruin. 

Bell. But henceforward all volunteers in politics hould 
take warning from his example, before they concern them- 
ſelves about the balance of Europe, to have ſome care of 
the balance of their accounts. The firſt ſtep towards be 
ing a good citizen, is to be a good man, and to act with 
propriety in the various relations of life—and if every 
one in the kingdom would reſolve upon the ſame, the 

nation in general would ſoon feel the benefit of it. 
Then ſhou'd not ſigh the ſtateſinan of Cheapſide, 

For Poland's gueen—while he negletts his bride; 

Then needy ſhopkeepers no more ſhould meet, 

To roaſt a miniſter —yet want to eat ; 

Nor ſfbou'd th upholſt'rer flight his daughter's ca, 
For Nabobs, Cherokees, and Catabaws : 

But virtue then, the ſtate's enliw'ning ſoul, 

Should riſe from individuals to the whole, 

The balanc'd paſſions due proportion bear, 

And every Harriet find a father's care, 
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